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Fincient Egyptian Burial Rites. 


In an article in the BisL1a some years ago upon the Ethno- 
logical Significance of Ancient Egyptian Burial Rites a some- 
what full description was furnished of the early prehistoric in- 
terments of Egypt, from which we find that the skeleton was 
completely broken up and the bones were arranged in sym- 
metrical order in a cavity in the sand, which in those primi- 
tive times served as a sepulchre. It was considered that these 
kinds of burials were those of a race different from that of the 
so-called “ancient Egyptians” and that all historical traces of 
the burial practices of what may be termed these proto-Egypt- 
ians had been lost, though some very obscure texts in the 
oldest magic funerary literature of the Egyptians were thought 
to refer to the matter. 

M. Moret, however, in a recent work upon the “ Daily Divine 


Worship in the Egyptian Temples,” in referring to several 
chapters, some of them accompanied by illustrative vignettes, 
inscribed upon tombs, edifices, or papyri, proves that a whole 
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series of ritualistic incantations allude to, and indeed derive 
origin from, these ancient funerary practices. The proof of 
the first fact occurs very convincingly in Chapters 20 and 21 of 
the “Ritual of Ammon,” preserved upon a papyrus now at 
Berlin, and also upon the walls of some temples, a work that 
has only recently been translated. It speaks of the presenta- 
tion, as an act of worship to the god, of perfume and oil on 
purpose to produce the orderly rearrangement of his bone and 
members, actually asserting that his skeleton will be put in 
order. At the same time other passages of the ritual speak of 
the deity as a mummy, thus indicating that in the diurnal tem- 
ple worship, for this papyrus is the rubric for this official cult, 
not only was the god assimilated to a mummified hero, but 
that he also had to be adored by acts or incantations necessi- 
tated by recollections of the archaic methods of Egyptian bur- 
ials previously to mummification being invented or introduced 
by some other people. These ancient rituals therefore afford 
a mingling of the practices of the alien races, or the earlier 
and the later ones of the same people. 

The skeletons discovered by Professor Petrie and M. Ameli- 
neau and M.de Morgan upon sites of the earliest Egyptian 
places of sepulture had been effectually disarticulated and 
carefully rearranged; and the fact that the ritual for the wor- 
ship of the gods, in many cases deified ancestors and chiefs, 
contains texts speaking of the replacing, or rather the read- 
justment, of the bones of the skeleton to their original serial 
order distinctly declares a recollection of an epoch in which 
the skeleton was broken up and arranged quite otherwise than 
in life. The idea that the reconstruction of the dismembered 
body was a necessity in order that the spirit might again have 
a fit tenement to occupy runs through the rubrics required to 
be recited at religious fétes through almost all Egyptian his- 
tory; though to what extent the many generationsof priests who 
recited, and of people who read and heard them, comprehended 
their origin and significance we do not know, because, so far as 
we are aware, for thousands of years mummifying had been 
the only proper method for disposing of the cadaver. The 
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early dynasty “Pyramid Texts” say: “Maut gives thee thy 
head, she makes thee present of the bones, she assembles thy 
flesh, and brings to you your heart, placing it in thy breast.” 
It was Osiris who first had been broken up according to the 
myths. Inscriptions state that two goddesses took care of his 
head and nape. However, most Osirian myths, such as “ The 
Book of the Rites of Osiris,” published by M. Paul Pierret, re- 
fer more to the regathering and uniting in their natural order 
of his limbs clothed with the flesh. But some depict first the 
reassemblage of his bones like so many phrases in the “Rituals 
of Ammon and Maut” and the “ Pyramid Texts,” such as these: 
“For one to offer to the God his skull and his bones, one es- 
tablishes his head upon his bones “Before Seb,” or “We offer 
to thee thy bones, thou hast taken thy head before Seb.” 

Enough has been said to show convincingly, as suggested in 
the previous account of the subject, that many sacred rites are 
allusions to the archaic practice of removing the flesh, disartic- 
ulating the bones, and packing them together as found in the 
very primitive burials. This enables anthropologists to say 
with some certainty which ritual formule are the most ancient. 
M. Lefébure in “Le Mythe Osirien” and M. Pierret in his 
“Hymn to Ammon” show us that both the Horus and the Am- 
mon stories contained references to disarticulation of the skel- 
eton of these heroes, although when they translated these texts 
no one had the remotest idea that such practices ever prevailed 
in the Nile valley. Mingled with these writings, however, are 
always others which dwell much more impressively upon the 
necessity of the body ever being preserved intact, even the 
flesh (or certain constituents thereof) being rendered inde- 
structible by mummification; of course, the removal of the vis- 
cera, to prevent putrefaction, as part of the mummifying pro- 
cess, is invariably taken for granted; and so the incantations 
professing to revivify the corpse of the person or deity in the 
next world contain recitations and acts replacing them in the 
cadaver. 

That originally the history of Osiris stated that his skeleton 
was disarticulated, though later this was forgotten and the 
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faded memory diminished into the myth that only his body 
was cut up and its members scattered, is evident by the text 
of the pyramid of Pharaoh Pepi II. and Chapter 44 of the 
“Ritual of Ammon” and 3 of the “ Ritual of Maut”; “ Horus is 
come full of his ‘humeurs’ to embrace his father Osiris, he has 
found his place in the country of the Gazalles” [the sandy des- 
ert], “he arranges his bones, he reunites his members, he as- 
sembles [again] his flesh.” The ritual references first occur in 
connection with the offerings of ointments, but are repeated in 
those of libations of pure water. “Thy head is offered to thee, 
thy bones also and thy head [skull] established on them.” 
These are intermingled with later rites in more recent relig- 
ious works, such as the “ Book of Funerals” translated by Sig- 
nor Schiarparelli or the “Ritual of Embalmment” edited by 
Professor Maspero. The chief concept underlying them seems 
to be that of the original sacrifice by death of the deity, 
changed later into a sacrifice of victims to the god symbolical 
of his own suffering. Nowhere, however, is there any trace of 
burning of the body, for in these myths incineration is not al- 
luded to, though partial traces of this practice are visible in 
some of the most primitive interments. 

It would seem as if Osiris was a deified chief of a race who 


mummified their dead, and in war with more savage and prob- 
ably earlier, tribes who disarticulated the skeletons of their 


dead, was slain, captured, and his body subjected to the prac- 
tices of his foes, only to be regathered by his followers after 
some subsequent victory over their enemies. Later the story 
of the dispersal of his bones became attenuated into one of the 
scattering in the various provinces of portions of his body. 
The earliest funerary rituals contemporary with the dismem- 
berment practices were incorporated with the later ones com- 
posed by the race who invented mummification, and as this 
later practice endured for thousands of years and the literature 
was frequently augmented during that period, the passages 
agreeing with, or referring to, the later process are much the 
more numerous and, indeed, the meaning of those relating to 
the primitive practice was forgotten. JoserH OFForD. 
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Chinese History. 


A most interesting sketch of Chinese history is given as an 
introduction to the work named below, published under the 
auspices of the Board of Education, South Kensington.* 

According to our author: “Chinese history is carried back 
by some to a mythical period of fabulous antiquity; their first 
man, Can Ku, emerging from chaos as the embryo of an all- 
productive cosmic egg. He is followed by a mythical series of 
celestial and human rulers, some of the latter of which were 
called ‘Yu Chao’ (the Nest-having) because they lived in trees 
in those days, and others, ‘Sui Jén’ (the Fire Producers) as 
the discoverers of the primitive friction hand-drill of wood.” 
The legendary, as distinct from the purely mythical, period 
begins with Fu Hsi, the reputed founder of the Chinese polity. 
An inscription on a has relief of the Han Dynasty, reads: 

“Fu Hsi, styled Ts’ang Ching, was the first to rule as king; 
he traced the trigrams and knotted cords as a means of gov- 
erning all within the seas.” 

The fa-kua, or eight trigrams, referred to are the well-known 
symbols of ancient divination and mystic philosophy, which 
are said to have been revealed to Fu Hsi by a supernatural 
being called the dragon-horse, rising from the waters of the 
Yellow River, with a scroll upon its back inscribed with the 
mystic diagram. The figure of the dragon-horse is often rep- 
resented in jade, porcelain or bronze. The “knotted cords” 
remind us of the guzppus, the cord records of the ancient Pe- 
ruvians. 


Chu Yung was the next sovereign. He is chiefly celebrated 
as the conqueror of Kung Kung, the first rebel, and the leader 
of a Titanic insurrection in times of old, when he well-nigh 
overwhelmed the earth with a watery deluge. A quaint in- 
scription regarding him reads: “Chu Yung had nothing to do, 
there were no desires, nor evil passions, and neither punish- 
ments nor fines were inflicted.’’ Truly an ideal state. 


* «Chinese Art” by Stephen Bushell, C. M. G., B. Sc., M. D., late Phy- 
sician to H. B. M. Legation, Peking. 
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The third king of the Han Dynasty was Shén Nung, the 
Divine Husbandman, who first fashioned timber into ploughs, 


and taught his people the art of husbandry. He discovered 
the curative virtue of herbs, and founded the first markets for 
the exchange of commodities. His inscription reads: 

“Shén Nung, seeing the value of agriculture, taught how to 
till the ground and sow grain, and stirred up the myriads of 
the people.” 

The Wu Fi, or Five Rulers, who succeeded the above are 
thus described in the inscription: 

1. “Huang Ti made many changes; he fabricated weapons, 
dug wells in the fields, lengthened the official robes, built pal- 
aces and dwelling houses.” 

2. The Emperor Chuan Hsii is the same as Kas Yang, the 
grandson of Huang Ti. 

3. The Emperor K’u is no other than Kao Hsen. He was 
great-grandson of Huang Ti. 

4. “The Emperor Yao was named Fang Hsiin. His benev- 
olence was celestial, his knowledge that of a god; near at hand 
he was like the sun, afar off like a cloud.” 

5. ‘The Emperor Shun was named Chung Hua. He tilled 
the ground on the mountain; for three years he labored far 
from his home.” 

Huang Ti was a most prominent personage at the dawn of 
Chinese history. His capitol was near the modern Hsian Fu, 
in the province of Shensi. Many of the industrial arts are 
traced back to his time, and his principal consort Hsi-ling 
Shih, who first taught the people to rear silk worms is still 
worshipped as a deity on that account. The Taoists have 
transformed Huang Ti the “Yellowemperor” into a miraculous 
being who invented alchemy and succeeded in gaining immor- 
tality. 

The Emperors Yao and Shun, the two last of the Wu Ti, 
are placed by Confucius at the head of the Shu King, the 
classical annals compiled by him, and idealized as perfect 


models of disinterested rule for all time. Their capital was 
Ping-Yang-Fu in Shansi. Their memorial temple still stands 
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outside the walls of this city, with gigantic images of the two 
heroes thirty feet high. Shun, the last of the Wu Ti, was suc- 
ceeded by the great Yu who founded the Hsia Dynasty of 
which there were 18 rulers (B: C. 2205-1767) then followed the 
Shang Dynasty of 28 rulers (B. C. 1766-1122) and the Chou 
Dynasty of 35 rulers (B. C. 1122-255). The dates given are in 
accordance with those of the official chronology, which is not 
contemporary, but has been calculated backwards from the 
length of the reigns, the cyclical days of eclipses of the sun 
and moon, and other data recorded in the annals. From B. C. 
822 there isa general agreement in the native sources, and 
from this year downwards the Chinese data may be accepted 
with every confidence. The reign of Yu Wang (B.C. 781-771) 
is memorable for the record in the canonical “ Book of Odes” 
of an eclipse of the sun on the 29th of August B.C. 776, the 
first of a long line of eclipses, which give points of chronolog- 
ical certainty to Chinese history. 

During the 7th century the power of the empire was swayed 
by confederacies of feudal princes, and the period (B. C. 685- 
591) is known in history as that of the Wu Pa or “Five Lead- 
ers,” who figured in succession as maintainers of the Govern- 
ment of the Son of Heaven. After this for two centuries the 
country was devastated by civil war between the contending 
States, till King Nan in B. C. 256, surrendered to the Prince of 
Ch’in, and brought the Chou dynasty to an end. 

King Chéng succeeded to the throne of Ch’in in B. C. 246 
and 221, after he had conquered and annexed all the other 
States, founded a new and homogeneous empire on the ruins 
of the feudal system. He extended his empire widely towards 
the south, drove back the Huing-nu Turks on the north and 
built the Great Wall as a rampart of defence against these 
nomads. In the fifth and fourth centuries B. C., the Chin 
State (Shensi Province) extended its boundaries tewards the 
south and west, and from its name was doubtless derived that 
of China, by which the country generally became known to the 
Hindus, Persians, Armenians, Arabs and ancient Romans. 
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Cochin China was annexed in B. C. 110 and named “Jih 
Nan”—South of the Sun. 

Buddhism was officially introduced in A. D. 67. Roman 
merchants came by sea to Cochin China in A. D. 166, appear- 
ing in the annals as envoys from the Emperor An-tum (Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus), 

The empire attained its widest limits under the Great Fang 
Dynasty (618-906). A Chinese general with an army of Tibe- 
tan and Nepalese auxiliaries took Magadla the capital of Cen- 
tral India in 648, and.a fleet of Chinese junks sailed to the Per- 
sian Gulf, while the last of the Sdsdnedes fled to China for 
refuge, Arabs came by ship to Canton, settled in some of the 
coast cities, as well as in the province of Yunnan, and the 
Crescent has prevailed in these parts ever since, the number 
of Chinese Mohammedans, to-day, being estimated to exceed 
25,000,000. 

The work from which these gleanings are made is altogether 
one of great interest to archeologists, and Vol. I is embell- 
ished by 104 illustrations of Chinese art as exhibited in sculp- 
ture, architecture, bronze, carving in wood, ivory, horn, jade; 
etc. There are also fac similes of inscriptions with their de- 
cipherments and descriptions, the result of thirty years of dili- 
gent labor at Peking under exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances. 

Henry Proctor, 
M. R. A. S. 


Notes Upon Excavations Made in Egypt, 1904-5. 


Hierakonpolis (Kom-el-Ahmar) was the place selected for 
first investigation. The palace site is well known from the 
researches of former explorers, and consequently the 
present excavations were made rather in the outly- 
ing township, which proved almost wholly of proto- 
dynastic age. Immediately below the rubbish of more 
recent times, strata representing the third and earlier 
dynasties were come upon; it was even possible in some in- 
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stances to trace the walls of houses and the disposition of 
rooms and passages of that remote date, about 3,000 B. C. 
Vases of alabaster and granite, as well as flint knives of con- 
spicuously delicate workmanship, and other small objects, 
served to illustrate the archeology of the time and locality. 
As the dry season came on, however, the ground in general 
proved too hard for the careful excavation demanded by so 
important a site, and work thereon was postponed until a more 
favorable season. 

Meanwhile within the great fortress which stands immedi- 
ately opposite upon the edge of the western desert, and seems 
to have been built in a contemporary age for the protection of 
this palace, it was found by experiment that previous excava- 
tors had not penetrated deeply enough to reach its lowest his- 
torical strata. At a depth which varied according to the ac- 
cumulation of sand from two to three metres below the exist- 
ing surface, a whole necropolis of the prehistoric age was dis- 
covered and excavated; 188 graves were registered and photo- 
graphed in detail. They seem to range in date from about the 
middle portion of the predynastic sequence until the begin- 
ning of the first dynasty. In themselves they have provided 
much that is of interest, and in relation to the walis of the 
fortress, associated with the tomb structures of later date upon 
the outside, have furnished reliable evidence that the fortress 
itself belongs to a date lying between the first and third dyn- 
asties. 

After the completion of that excavation, after nearly two 
months of work, explorations were made throughout the whole 
region lying southward as far as Hissayeh. Tentative exca- 
vations were made at several points. At Edfu the remains 
seem to be of Ptolemaic times, while at Hissayeh some inter- 
esting funereal furniture and hieroglyphic papyri of pre-Ptole- 
maic date were discovered in the débris of a former excavation. 
Plundering during very recent times had _ rendered 
these sites unsuitable for the continuous work of an organized 
expedition; consequently, after the third month, camp was 
fixed at Esna on the northern limit of the concession. 
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As is often the case, rumors that the place had been plun- 
dered had in some measure saved it for the excavators. The 
smaller tombs of the great necropolis at once gave evidence of 
their origin during the Hyksos period; it seems probable 
(though the results of further excavation must be awaited be- 
fore a definite conclusion can be established) that the site 
came into being during the pressure from the north in those 
troubled times upon the capital at Thebes. During the XVIII 
and XIX Dynasties the site at Esna seems to have fallen into 
neglect; but from the XX Dynasty, which heralded the period 
of the decline of the Egyptian power, about rooo B. C., Esna 
again came into prominence. 


Two great mounds, conspicuous in the desert afar, proved to 
be tomb structures of this later date. These, cleared of their 
accumulated sand, disclosed great structures of brick in good 
preservation, which comprised a series of eight or ten 
chambers upon the ground-floor with a stairway leading up to 
a similar series above. The arches and vaults were pointed in 
nearly every case. Ina stone-lined chamber within the larg- 


est structure there was found the head of an apis carved in 
stone of the time of Ramses VI., and numerous remains of ani- 
mals sacrified at that shrine were found within the chamber. 
These structures were in reality great tombs, built, it would 
seem, for the permanent use of some family. Unfortunately 
a conflagration within the chambers, which seemed to have 
been deliberately brought about, had destroyed much archezo- 
logical evidence, but the architecture illustrated is of a new 
interest. The largest of these tombs stood upon a base 14°8 
metres (nearly 50 ft.) square, and its height was half its length, 
measured from its lowest course deep in the sand to the exist- 
ing summit, which seems to be original.— Man. 
Joun GaRsSTANG. 
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Che Egyptian Research Hecount. 


Editor of Biblia: 


Allow me to correct typographical errors in my article and 
in your comments published in November Bisuia, Ultra vises 
should have read u/tra vires, of course, and what Professor G. 
Rendel Harris of Cambridge University remarked, viz: “The 
London officials have acted u/tra vires,” is the opinion of emi- 
nent members of the Committee on Canons of our Episco- 
pal church, of Dean Beale, LL.D., of Chicago University Law 
School, of Dean Ames, LL. D., of Harvard University Law 
School, and other authorities. 

Rev. Dr. J. E. Kittredge of Genesee, N. Y., the old-time 
friend of Amelia B. Edwards said: “The Committee, under 
some fatal hallucination, has made an enormous blunder.” 
Carnegie’s partner (from whom I had received $250.00, his 
latest subscription), addressed a strong remonstrance to the 
London Committee. 

You refer to my “enforced retirement in 1903-4"; it was in 
the summer of 1902, and the drop in subscriptions appeared in 
1902-3, followed by the astonishing drop soon after my mono- 
graph appeared. Over 4oo subscribers wrote to me their ap- 
proval of it, and the circular of ninety-two opinions about it 
includes those of foremost scholars, educators, business men, 
as well as bishops and clergymen. You state that $130,000 were 
raised. This includes from 1883-4 to 1902, and not for ten 
years only. 

My one wish now is to drop all controversy, and to present 
as worthy of support the work of Professor Petrie in Egypt. 
Now that the “Boston Committee” of the Fund has resigned 
we will all do well to further the great cause of exploration by 
our subscriptions, and, I add, that I will forward all subscrip- 
tions of $5 and upwards to the London office. The annual 
volume goes to all subscribers of not less than five dollars. 


Ws. C. WInsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Che New Delos Statues. 


The archzologicalexcavations begun in the ClyClades island 
of Delos in 1876 by the French School of Athens, under the 
direction M. Homolle, at present curator of the Louvre Muse- 
um, came to a standstill in 1900 owing to want of funds. In 
1903 the work in Delos was resumed by M. Homolle through 
the liberality of an American citizen, the Duke of Loubat, who 
subscribed annually $10,000 to the Delos excavation fund, and 
operations under the management of of M. Holleaux, who is 
M. Homolle’s successor as head of the French School of Ath- 
ens, are now being carried on with brilliant success. The 
French School of Athens owes much to the generosity of the 
Duke of Loubat, and in return the hard working, persevering 
young Frenchman who compose it have made such intelligent 
use of the funds placed at their disposal that already the ruins 
of Minerva’s sacred island have yielded a priceless harvest of 
monuments, inscriptions, images, furniture and coins that 
throw more light upon the actual home life of the ancient 
Greeks than any other modern discovery. The progress of 
the archeological excavations in Delos, now termed the 
“Greek Pompeii,” has from time to time been recorded in 
The Tribune, and through the courtesy of the Duke of Loubat 
a number of photographs have been obtained, which give a 
good idea of some of the results that have been accomplished. 
A general notion of the place is presented by the street of the 
ancient town, unearthed by patient digging, which is about 
five feet in width and led from the theatre to the sanctuary of 
Dionysius. Numerous dwelling houses that fronted on this . 
street are laid bare, and the structures, styles of architecture 
and internal arrangements are disclosed. The peristyles of 
most of the houses are surrounded by rows of stone columns, 
and from the center passageways led to rooms of various sizes. 
The shops are grouped together in separated quarters, and are 
similar to those now seen in towns in Asia Minor. They are 
quadilateral, of two stories, and there are traces of woodwork. 

It was near the street of the theatre that a marble group was 
unearthed representing Venus struggling with the goat footed 
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Pan. Venus smiles complacently as she resists the grotesque 
Pan’s advances, and a merry little Cupid, perched on the 
shoulders of Aphrodite, turns aside the head of the aggressor. 
The work is Alexandrine in style and is imbued with grace 
and humor. The torso, neck and head of this Delos Venus are 
beautiful in execution and inoutline. The work is pronounced 
by M. Homolle worthy of high rank among the statuary of 
the Hellenic period. The group is life size, measuring in 
height 5 feet 11 inches. 

Several statues of godsand of men were discovered, besidesa 
statuette of a femalé deity seated on athrone. There are two 
remarkable statues of Silenus. One of these represents Silenus 
or Papposilene, wearing a close fitting lambskin shirt, and 
draped ina cloak. The head has an expression of stupid, 
good natured animal bestiality. The feet are admirably 
chiselled. The statue is of white marble, and measures four 
feet in height. 

It is the intention of the French authorities to eventually 
bring the statuary and objects of art discovered at Delos to 
the Louvre Museum, but years will probably elapse before the 
project is realized. The results of the excavations have spec- 
ial archeological value, because Delos was a city at once 
sacred and commercial, and in the second century was the 
most important mercantile port of the archipelago. 





Early Chaldean Remains. 


Atarecent meeting of the Victoria Institute, London, Mr. 
T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, delivered a very inter- 


esting lecture on the discoveries recently made in Southern 
Chaldea. The work of Messrs. Hilprecht and Haynes was 
made the basis of the lecture, which was admirably illustrated 
by the oxy-hydrogen light. Among the photographs shown 
on the screen was a map of the explorer Loftus, showing the 
position of Nippur. There was also a view of an inscription of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, B.C. 3750. The cylin- 
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der of Dungi was especially interesting, as showing the King 
making an offering to the gods. 
In the discussion which followed Mr. Boscawen, the eminent 


Assyriologist, said that “this expedition reflected much credit 
on Hilprecht, but more especially on Haynes, a man who had 


lived for three years alone in a country where his life was in 
danger every moment from fever or the attacks of the Arabs.” 
During this time he had done the work of three men. In fact 
he deserved to rank with Layard, Rassam, other great explor- 
ers of this country. 


In his opinion Mr. Pinches had been extremely moderate in 
his remarks. There was a time when people brought home 
as much as they could without taking particular stock of where 
the antiquities were obtained, and how they were obtained. 
The Germans and the men who had taught Schliemann his 
work had taught them how to explore, and the Americans had 
profited by this knowledge. This expedition had for the first 
time thoroughly explored a Babylonian ruin and carefully 
noted the positions. 

Mr. Pinches did not touch upon a very important point— 
namely, that not only the upper settlement of Urgu, but the 
very interesting detail brought out by Mr. Haynes and Dr. 
Hilprecht of the curious connection between the two record 
chambers and the pavement, and the building of the com- 
municating chamber showed that the pavement had not been 
disturbed. Below this there were 26 feet to be pierced be- 
fore coming upon the primitive settlement, and that is very 
remarkable. It consists not of a temple, but simply of a sacred 
enclosure, with an altar in the middle. That is exactly what 
would naturally be expected to be found. It is only seven 
feet above the virgin soil, and evidently forms the remains of 
a religious settlement founded in that place. Some consider- 
ble time must be allowed, however, for the great temple tower 
to have fallen into decay and yet given close upon sixty feet 
of accumulated débris above the pavement of Urgu. In order 
to do this they must allow that it required an amount of time 
that could not be counted by a few hundred years. 
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The many fragments of vases discovered showed that civili- 
zation wasthen far advanced. There had not been a few 
isolated people, but a regular recognized city government, a 
pantheon of civilization. Man had always been a reasonable 
individual, and could not do the work of centuries in a few 
years; it is, therefore evident that the ruins of Nippur date 
back to the very earliest ages of civilization. 


Cried by Commission, B. Z., 2800. 


History repeats itself in many forms. The trial of Dr. Pe- 
ters, the Administrator of the German Colonies in Africa, and 
his public dismissal from his high position, has a curious par- 
allel in an event which occured more than four thousand years 
ago in ancient Egypt, when an official of princely rank was 
tried by a royal commission, and dismissed from his office. 
The record of this interesting event is found engraved ona 
stone which formed one of the door-posts of the temple of 
the god Min, at Koptos, and which was recently discovered by 
Professor Petrie. The stone is now in the Khedival Museum 
at Gizeh. During the Early Empirein Egypt, the city of Keft, 
or Koptos, by many regarded as the oldest city in Nile land, 
was of great importance, and the position of governor of it was 
a post of very great importance, carrying with it princely rank. 
The position of the town at the mouth of the long valley of 
Hammat, through which winds the ‘‘most ancient commercial 
road” in the world, made it a great emporium for the trade be- 
tween the Nile valley and the Red Sea, and the place where 
much wealth would be stored. During the time of the Elev- 
enth Dynasty the trade of Koptos was very flourishing for the 
Antef Pharaohs, and those nobles devoted themselves to the 
affairs of peace much more than war. 


During the reign of Antef V., or Nub-Kheperu-Ra, as his 
monumental name is read, a certain Jeta, son of Min-hotep, 
was chief official of the temple of Min, and governor of the dis- 
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trict. In the third year of the King’s reign it was reported to 
Antef that the ruler was acting treasonably, and as the ancient 
inscription says, “An evil thing is come to pass in this temple, 
even the harbouring of enemies by Jeta, son of Min-hotep. 
Cursed be his name.” Upon this becoming known, the King 
sent a royal commission from Thebes to investigate the 
charges. Two of the chiet officials of Thebes namely, “the 
chief scribe and divine chancellor of the god Amen, named 
Amen-Se,” and the “royal friend” or privy councillor, Amen- 
user—were appointed to make an inquisition in the temple of 
Min. After much evidence the verdict was given against the 
governor, and it is recorded on the door-post of the temple, so 
that all may see and read:—“ Let him be cast upon the ground, 
and from the temple of my father Min, let him be driven from 
the office in his temple.” The punishment applied not only to 
the man, but as the position was an hereditary one to his fam- 
ily also:—“ let him be driven from his office unto the son of 
his, and the heir of his heir; may they be scattered abroad 
upon the earth; let his name not be remembered in this tem- 
ple.” The punishment of this man applies also to his civil, as 
well as to his religious position:—“ Let his writings in the tem- 
ple of Min be destroyed; and every roll in the government of- 
fice likewise.” It was a complete out-lawing of the man and 
his family, for we read:—“ Let his people, his possessions and 
his lands be given to the endowment of my father, Min of Kop- 
tos; let not any man of his circle, or of the relations of his 
father or his mother be raised to this office.” The thorough- 
ness of this decree is only approached by some of the Chinese 
decrees of banishment, which include not only the relatives to 
three and four generations, but also the animals and birds of 
the unfortunate offender. The whole of the hereditary rights 


of this unfortunate traitor were then handed to Minem-hat, the 


chancellor and overseer of the Royal palace. 

Such commissions were not uncommon in Egypt, where 
bureaucracy had attained to such a perfection. And there are 
records of several of them. In the reign of Ramses III. a 
conspiracy against the king was formed in the palace by an 
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inferior queen named Tii and her son, who is called by his 
nickname, Pentauririt. First of all magic was tried, and the 
prince abstracted certain magical books from the Royal libra- 
ry, and in the dead of night secreted himself in the palace and 
proceeded to work his spells. These consisted in making wax 
images of the king, and melting them so that the king might 
waste away and die. The spells had little effect, and the con- 
spiracy was revealed by a traitor. A commission of twelve 
members were appointed, and by the judicious application of 
torture “six women and forty men were found guilty.” The 
most implicated received a most terrible punishment—ex- 
pressed by the words—“they died of themselves.” A punish- 
ment which M. Maspero, on the evidence of one of the mum- 
mies found at Deir-el-Bahri, shows was burial alive. His de- 
scription is very graphic:—‘ The coffin in which it was placed 
was very plain and bore no inscription; the entrails had not 
been removed, but the body was covered with a thick layer of 
natron, which had applied itself to the skin, and covered with 
wrappings. It makes one’s flesh creep to look at it; the hands 
and feet are tied with strong bands and are curled up as if in 
intolerable pain; the head is thrown back, and the face is con- 
torted into a hideous grimace, and the mouth is open as if to 
give utterance to the last despairing cry.” Verily, there isa 
refinement of cruelty in this traitor’s death! There are other 
examples of “trial by commission,” which is, therefore, no new 
means of administering justice. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The volume on the “ Painted Tombs of Marissa” has received 
deserved attention and nothing but commendation. The 
Illustrated London News called upon its readers to note the 
excellence of the illustrations and reproduced some of them. 
The Records of the Past for October printed a full account of 
the adventures of Dr. Peters from his own pen and also gave 
some of the illustrations. The full description with all the 
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colored plates and the suggested readings of inscriptions is to 
be found only in the book as published by the Fund, The 
friends of Dr. Peters are especially pleased with this volume 
because it shows him to bea truly scientific archeologist, seek- 
ing only for the truth and ready to cooperate with German 
scholar and Dominican monk in getting the best results. 
He has been wantonly maligned in connection with his 
work in Babylonia, but no one in the archzological field 
is more just and modest in his dealings with his fellowmen. 

In connection with the Marissa volume the Quarterly State- 
ment for July last had an editorial note referring to the ///us- 
trated London News of May 13th as having given a page to it, 
reproducing some illustrations and advising its readers to 
make a study of it. I lately received a sharp letter from an 
American editor, not a subscriber, who complained that he had 
sent for the said issue of the Vews and found nothing in it, the 
Statement therefore had been in error and had caused him dis- 
appointment. In many years’ experience with it I had never 
known the Statement to blunder, and I took care to get a view 
of the paper, when there was the page just as described. Of 
course I wrote to the editor, but nothing further was heard 
from him. 

Speaking of this vindication of our Quarterly I would ask if 
the Biblical World was not in error in its issue for July when 
it stated that the American School of Oriental Research 
was to be moved from Jerusalem to Beyrout and that a 
building would be erected for it on land given by the Marquis 
of Bute. I learn that no such move now is contemplated, that 
the School does need a building, but that Jerusalem is deemed 
the proper placeforit. Singularly, when the School was started 
it was suggested that it would find a good place at Beyrout 
alongside of the Protestant Syrian College with its excellent 
museum, but this view did not prevail, and for the ultimation 
of its broad purposes the School as much requires to be in Je- 
rusalem or its suburbs as the corresponding institutions 


need to be in Athens or Rome. The Palestine School is look- 
ing for the person of wealth to build its house, and for such a 
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person our Fund has “been looking very earnestly to expedite 
its work, but he has not appeared in either country. 

All are looking happily forward to the resumption of work 
at Gezer by our Mr. Macalister. The man isright, the place is 
right, and all that we have to do is to supply the money. 

Tueopore F. Wricurt, 
Honorary U.S. Secretary, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Archaological Notes. 


Messrs. KeGan Pau, Frencu, Trausner & Co., have in press 
a new series of jhandbooks to be entitled “ Books on Egypt and 
Chaldea.” Nineteen volumes of the old series are ready. The 
new volumes will be “The Rosetta Stone,” by E. A. Wallis 
Budge—“ The Stele of Canopus.” by Dr. Budge, and “ Babylo- 
nian Magic,” by R. Campbell Thompson. 

The important part played by the inscriptions on the Rosetta 
Stone in the decipherment{of the Egyptian hiereoglyphics and 
in the recovery of a; language which has been dead nearly 
1500 years is too well known to need comment, and it is a re- 
markable fact that there isno work in the English language 
which deals with the Rosetta Stone as a whole, and which con- 
tains all its texts, together with the materials which were em- 
ployed in the decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphics by the 
early investigators of thesubject. In the volume which 
Messrs. Kegan Paul are about to issue, Dr. Wallis Budge gives 
the hieroglyphic text from the Rosetta Stone and from the 
Stele of Damanhur with interlinear transliteration and trans- 
lation; the Greek text in uncials, with a transcript into ordi- 
nary Greek letters and a translation; and a transliteration and 
translation of the Demotic text—the last two being based 
upon the recent work of the latest authority, Dr. Hess. These 
are accompanied by a large facsimile, which has been specially 
prepared for the work, in which the inscriptions are perfectly 
legible. The text and translations are prefaced by a series of 
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short chapters on the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, its con- 
tents, and on the labors of Dr. Young and Champollion le 
June. With the view of providing the student with all useful 
materials, the Latin, German, and French translations by 
Ameilhon, Heyne, Bailey, Letronne, Chabas, and others have 
been reprinted; and numerous illustrations which bear upon 
the early history of the decipherment and the archeology of 
the texts have been added. 


Prorounp knowledge of the engineering problems involved 
in great irrigation works does not necessarrily imply or carry 
with it accurate information of nice geographical distinctions, 
and there are some indications that when Sir William Will- 
cocks late director of reservoirs in Egypt, talks of his plan for 
the reclamation of Mesopotamia, he makes the common error 
of including the alluvial plains of ancient Babylonia within the 
confines of the land “ between the rivers.” From the meager 
information contained in the cable dispatches from London 
concerning the ambitious project that he has fathered, and in 
behalf of which he hopes to unravel the diplomatic tangles 
at Constantinople which stand in the way, it seems unlikely 
that he proposes to do more than reopen the ancient canals 
which made the old Babylonia a garden spot of the eastern 
world. Perhaps the day will come when the wonders of irri- 
gation will repeople the steppes of ancient Mesopotamia as 
well, and make history repeat itself to the extent that these 
great areas will again be performing a useful and life giving 
function for teeming populations. In the mean time the res- 
toration of the ancient works between the lower stretches of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates is sufficiently ambitious to oc- 
cupy the attention of the most courageous. 

Strictly speaking, Mesopotamia is no more than a geograph- 
ical expression, for there never was a distinct national unit to 
which the name belonged, and the name itself, meaning liter- 
ally the “country between the rivers,” has been ample justifi- 
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cation for any uncertainty which may have existed as to its 
exact limits. Mesopotamia, as modern geographers now 
agree, is that triangular stretch of country lying between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and bounded on the north by the 
Taurus Mountains at the points where those rivers break 
through to find their way tothe lowlands. To the southwest 
lies the Syrian desert, while at the southeast the boundary is 
the so-called Median Wall, near where the rivers approach to 
again diverge to form Babylonia. In these confines are about 
55,200 Square miles, cultivated only along the water courses, 
and inhabited chiefly by nomadic Arab tribes. 


THERE has been a good deal of controversy regarding the sta- 
tistics recorded in Numbers, chapter 1-3 and 26. It appears 
that on these several occasions—in the third month of the first 
year after the exodus for the purpose of raising a poll tax, in 
the second month of the second year for the organization of an 
army, and in the fortieth year, in the steppes of Moab, with a 
view to the prospective division of Canaan among the tribes, a 
formal registration of the male heads of the people from twen- 
ty years old and upward was effected, the result being that in 
each case the numbers were practically the same—603,550, 603,- 
550, and 601,730; the Levites, who were reckoned separately 
numbering 22,000 in the second census, and 23,000 in the third. 

But many critics are at a loss to understand how in the course 
of 215 years the seventy souls that came into Egypt could have 
developed into so formidable acommunity; how in the Arabian 
peninsula, which at the present moment is a scene of barren- 
ness and desolation, scarcely capable of sustaining a popula- 
tion of over 5,000, so vast a multitude could have subsisted for 
a period of forty years. 

In the Expositor for August, Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie 
has an article on “ The Census of the Israelites,” in which he 
attempts to account for the excessive number of Israelites as 
given in the census of Numbers, chapter 1-3, and 26. On the 
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basis of the fact that of the twenty-four numbers given in the 
two lists, the hundreds show a strange inclination to be either 
400 or 500, fourteen of these having one or other of these fig- 
ures, Petrie concludes that the hundreds and the thousands 
are of independent origin. The further fact that a/aph means 
a“family” or “tent” as well as a “thousand,” suggests that 
originally it was used here in the former sense. So that the 
original numbers of the Israelites before the wandering were 
598 tents and 5,550 persons, and after the wandering 596 tents 
and 5,730 persons. 


Luzac’s Oriental List says that the appearance of Professor 
Ernst Sellin in the crowded arena of the “Babel- Bibel” contro- 
versy claims respectful notice from both friends and foes of 
Delitzsch. In Der Ertrag der Ausgrabungen im Orient fiir 
die Erkentnis der Entwicklung der Religion Israels. Dr. Sel- 
lin gives within 44 pages a lucid and interesting summary of 


the results of archeological research in reference to the specifi- 
cally Israelitish principles of biblical religion. These principles 
are (1) in the age before the prophets, the belief in the Jahve 
who rescued his people from Egypt, revealed himself on Sinai, 
gave a law to them by Moses, and led them to their land, to be 
there worshipped as a deity supreme in goodness and power; 
and (2) with the prophets, the grand conception of that this 
Jahve is the one God and Father of all humanity, all-powerful 
and all-gracious guide of the world’s history. For these pecu- 
liarly Judaic ideas Egypt affords no analogy. Nor, according 
to Dr. Sellin, can we derive them, with Delitzsch, from Baby- 
lon; for the mythical or legendary forms in which they are at 
first clothed, and which are certainly akin to Babylonian myth, 
do not effect their nature. ‘‘ Babylonian excavations,” writes 
Dr. Sellin, ‘have fully proved that Israel owns a peculiar re- 
ligious possession given to it by God and not to be derived 
from any other nation, not even Babylon .... Babylonian liter- 
ature teaches us more clearly than any before it that, although 
God gradually led and trained other nations for his kingdom, 
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it was in Israel alone that he revealed and uttered himself.” 
A specially interesting chapter is that upon the excavations in 
Palestine, in which Dr. Sellin himself has played a leading 
part. He describes the various “‘cultures” which the spade has 
revealed there, especially that of the Canaanites bringing be- 
fore our eyes by a few examples a vivid picture of their blood- 
stained religion; and he concludes with, as we believe, the just 
deduction that Israel and the other nations of Western Asia 
had a great fund of religious ideas in common, but that exca- 
vations only make more manifest the gulf between this com- 
mon stock and the specifically Israelitish religion as we know 
it from the Bible. Dr. Sellin writes with fine religious feeling 
as well as scholarship, and his book should be welcome toa 
wide circle of readers. 


New ty discovered evidence that the Christian religion was 
known in the city of Pompeii before its destruction by the 
eruption of Vesuvius in the year 79 runs counter to the ac- 
cepted theories of archzologists. Ofcourse the proof may be 
disputed as not being conclusive. But the terra cotta lamp of 
common Roman pattern bearing the symbols of Christianity 
which has been unearthed in the course of excavations by the 
Italian Government is a stubborn fact. Students of antiquity 
have frequently constructed elaborate theses on flimsier foun- 
dations. 

There is nothing inherently improbable in the idea that fol- 
lowers of the Christian faith existed in Pompeii. Twenty 
years before its destruction the apostle Paul had reached 
Rome. The Christian sect had already gained a foothold 
there and Paul was allowed to continue his preaching un- 
harmed for some time. When he was brought back a captive 
to the imperial capital and sentenced to death in the year 65 
the Christians had plainly become numerous enough to be re- 
garded as a dangerous influence in the state. In fact, five 
years earlier Nero had laid the burning of Rome to the Chris- 
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tians, whom he afterward cruelly persecuted. Short of posi- 
tive proof, what more plausible presumption does history offer 
than that in the twenty years following Paul’s arrival in Italy 
the Christian doctrine should have been heard at Pompeii, only 
a day’s sail from Rome on a much travelled route? 

So far less than half the buried city has been explored. 
What secrets about the life of its people remain concealed un- 
der the ashes of Vesuvius no one can say. It may be that fur- 
ther research will establish beyond a doubt that Christianity 
was an active religion in Pompeii in the days when the elder 
Pliny perished at the spectacle of its ruin. 


WE learn from the Biblical World that at a recent sitting of 
the Vorderastatische Gesellschaft, Professor Hugo Winckler 
offered some interesting remarks on the excavations of the 
French archeologists in Susa. The most important of the 
recent results in Susa are to be found in an inscription in an 
entirely new script, the elements of which are not wedges— 


an inscription which is arranged in vertical columns beneath 
two columns of old Babylonian cuneiform. As the upper in- 
scription deals with a king who is known to have ruled at the 
beginning of the third thousand years before Christ, it is 
highly probable that the unknown script is to be dated in the 
same age. We thus stand in the presence of a problem involv- 
ing a new system of writing for aperiod in remotest antiquity. 
Since the discovery of this singular inscription the French ex- 
cavators have turned up a great number of clay tablets, 
bearing writing of the same character. These tablets, in 
view of their form and the great quantities in which they have 
been found, are evidently business documents. Whether this 
be the script writing of the Babylonians, or the first examples 
coming under our notice of a more ancient method of writing 
from hither Asia to which possibly the early Babylonians owe 
their system of writing is a problem of which nothing can be 
said. It is possible that we stand here on the threshold of new 
revelations from a remote age and an earlier civilization than 
that of the earliest Babylonian kingdoms. 
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In the Zettschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindtischen Gesells- 
chaft, Vol. 59, pp. 233-51. Dr. Ed. Kénig has an article enti- 
tled, “Ist die Mesa-Inschrift ein Falsifikat,” in which he gives 
avery careful and thorough refutation, chiefly upon linguistic 
grounds, of the charges occasionally brought against the gen- 
uineness of the so-called Moabite Stone. 
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Part IV of the publication of the American Archeological 
Expedition to Syria in the year 1889-1900 has recently been 
issued. Part I., which contains the itinerary of the journey and 
deals with the topography and geography of northern Syria, 
is assigned to Robert Garett, while Professor Prentis of 
Princeton has charge of the publication of the Greek inscrip- 
tions. Part II., “Architecture and other Arts,” by Howard 
Crosby Butler, has already been published. 

In the present volume, under the title of “Semitic Inscrip- 
tions,” Dr. Enno Littmann has brought together 233 inscrip- 
tions in six different Semitic tongues or dialects covering a 
period from about the beginning of the Christian era well on 
into the Middle Ages, some 1,500 years in all. The inscrip- 
tions are beautifully published, with facsimile reproduction 
and a transliteration into more modern or usual characters. 
There are many photographs to show the position of inscrip- 
tions, the character of the ruins in which they were contained, 
etc., and in the case of the Safaitic inscriptions, reproductions 
of some of the curious figures which accompany the rude script. 
The region covered by the explorations of this expedition was 
Northern Central Syria, Palmyra, and the Hauran, including 
also a small neighboring section of the desert. 


A very primitive form of writing has been discovered by the 
French archeologist Piette in the grottoes of the Pyrenees. 
The inscriptions are of a prehistoric time, corresponding to 
what is called the glyptic period. The earliest records of this 
kind are in the form of sculpture, which was succeeded by a 
bas-relief. The third stage is that of the glyptic inscriptions, 
which are not in relief, but are engraved. Geologically, this 
period is synchronous with the latter part of the glacial age. 
Piette believes these inscriptions to date from the nineteenth 
century before Christ, but this is purely conjectural. It seems 


probable that for a long time all the Mediterranean peoples 
employed the same kind of writing. There has not always 
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been progress in this form of expression. In Persia sixty or 
seventy centuries before the Christian era, inscriptions were 
superior in execution to what was produced many centuries 
later. Investigations have in recent years been productive of 
excellent results, and show graphically the psychological de- 
velopment of the race which, from rude portrayals of concrete 


images, passed to symbolic representation, and then to the 
abstract form of written words. 


Mr. Joun Murray will shortly issue four new volumes in 
the “Wisdom of the East” series. They are, “The Instruc- 
tions of Ptah-hotep,” translated from the Egyption with In- 
troduction, by Battiscombe G. Gunn. “The Rose Garden of 
Sa'di,” selected and rendered from the Persian, with Introduc- 
tion by L. Cranmer-Byng; “The Wisdom of Israel,” Being Ex- 
tracts from the Babylonia Talmud and Midrash Rabboth. 
From the Aramaic, Translated with Introduction by Edwin 
Collins. ‘The Classics of Confucius.” I. “The Book of His- 
tory” (Shu-King). III. “The Book of Changes” (I-King.) 

Of this series the following are published; “ The Teachinys 
of Zoroaster and the Philosophy of the Parsi Religion.” From 
the Zend Avesta. Translated with Introduction by Dr. S. A. 
Kapadia; “The Awakening of the Soul.” From the Arabic 
Ibn Tufail. Translated with Introduction by Dr. Paul Brownle; 
“The Sayings of Lao Tzu.” From the Chinese. Translated 
with Introduction by Lionel Giles; “The Religion of the Ko- 
ran.” With Introduction by A. N. Wallaston: “Women and 
Wisdom of Japan.” With Introduction by S. Takaishi. “The 
Classics of Confucius. II.” “The Book of Odes” (Shi-King). 
By L. Cranmer- Byng. 


Tue Rev. James Marmaduke Boddy contributed to the Octo- 
ber Colored American Magazine, an article on “The Ethnology 
of the Japanese Race.” Says Mr. Boddy: “As the physical 
characteristics of the Japanese race are neither. Mongolian, 
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Semitic, Celt, Teuton, nor Saxon, they must be Hamitic, and 
therofore they must be akin to the Negro race. Even the os- 
teological development is very similar to that of the dark 
skinned Iberian. And since the Chinese and other eastern 
nations had commercial intercourse with ancient Egyptians, it 
goes to show that the Black race of Africa would have easily 
penetrated Japan; as the Chinese merchants who bartered 
with their Egyptian traders. This is the view entertained by 
Hyde-Clarke, who identifies the Japanese race as of Turano- 
African origin, who travelled eastward, through Egypt, pene- 
trated India, conquered the native inhabitants, and imposed 
their customs and habits upon the conquered; gave the dark 
skin to the Chinese bordering on the sea; and lastly pene- 
trated Japan.” 


Fritz Leumann, Stuttgart, is about to publish “Types of 
Heads and Faces of the East-Asiatic and Melanesian Peoples.” 
With explanatory text by Dr. B. Hazen. Hofrat Dr. Hazen 
was able during his travels, to obtain in the largest possible 
size full and side pictures of good typical heads of those races 
which came under his observation. Besides the men, a num- 
ber of types of women are pictured. To each plate the an- 
thropological measurements of the head and face, together 


with the body measurements, and a short individual descrip- 
tion are added. The prefatory text—in English or German— 
consists of the characteristics, in concentrated form, of the re- 
spective races, from a geographical, anthropological and eth- 


nographical standpoint, containing about twenty pages of the 
same size as the plates. The work will be an oblong folio, 
containing ninety-eight phototypes. 


BerNARD QuaritTcnH, 15 Piccadilly, London, has recently is~ 
sued an “Elementary Egyptian Grammar,” by Margaret A. 


Murray. This little book has 104 pages, and five large tables 
of verbs. It is sold for six shillings. 
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Archeologists have succeeded in discovering the plan of the 
ancient Roman theatre at Benevento, over which a number 
of shanties had been standing for centuries. They will be de- 
molished at the expense of the Italian Government and the 
whole theatre, which is said to be a marvel of construction 
and well preserved, will be brought to light. 

It is a semi-circular building, measuring 258 feet in diame- 
ter, its circular side being formed of twenty-three arches sup- 
ported by marble columns. It is mentioned by Tacitus, who 
in his history says: ‘“‘Nero having caused the destruction of 
the theatre at Naples stopped at Benevento on his way to 
Rome, where Vatinius entertained him royally, giving several 
gladiatorial exhibitions.” 


Mr. F. C. Danvers has recently written a work entitled 
“Israel Redivivus.” He describesit as “a history of the Tribes 


of Israel (distinct from that of Judah) from the times when 


the biblical accounts of them came to an end.” The author is 
a member of the council and honorary treasurer of the British- 
Israel Association, and his work is another attempt to prove 
the identity of the Anglo-Saxon race with the ten lost tribes. 
The author warns us that the recognition of our descent from 
God's chosen people should “never be indulged in as a proud 
boast, without a corresponding acknowledgment of the re- 
sponsibilities which it involves.” 


Ir is difficult to supply many of the back volumes of Bisuia, 
as they are out of print. A subscriber informs us that he has 
volumes VI to XIII which he will dispose of. Another sub- 
scriber will sell volumes IV to XVII, some of which have miss- 
ing numbers which we can supply. This is a good opportuni- 
ty to procure these volumes, as they are rarely offered for sale. 
Address the editor of Bist. 
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Mr. Joun Murray has in press “Researches in Sinai,” by 
Prof. Wm. Flinders Petrie, D.C. L., LL.D, F.R.S. This 
work will give an account of the recent expedition with a large 
working party, which lived in the desert excavating for some 
months. The oldest Egyptian sculptures known are repro- 
duced, the geology and ancient ruins are described, the 
only temple known for Semitic worship was fully explored 
and is illustrated in detail, the conditions of the Exodus are 
discussed with a new view of the Israelite census, and the life 
of the Bedouin of Sinai and the Egyptian desert is noticed. 


Aw important archeological discovery has been made in 
Sicily, near Collesano, about fifty miles from Palermo. In pre- 
paring some land for planting American grapevines, workmen 
uncovered, one after the other, forty large skeletons. Further 
excavations were authorized and several ancient tombs were 
discovered, and the fronts of houses with very unusual orna- 
mentation. Signore Salinas, the director of the National Mu- 
seum of Palermo, has inspected the excavations, and is of the 
opinion that they form a part of the ancient Paropa, mentioned 
by Pliny. 


Rev. WiLtiam TurNBULL PiLterR has translated Prof. Eduard 
KGnig’s valuable little work, under the title of “The Bible and 
Babylon, their relationship in the history of culture.” Mr. 
Pilter has added a number of notes to his translation, bringing 
it up to date in respect of recent publications, and the Dean of 
Canterbury has written a short preface to the work. (Lon- 
don. The Religious Tract Society. Price 2 shillings). 





Mr. Tirus, who is an American, is establishing quite a rep- 
utation as an excavator and archeologist in Egypt, having al- 
ready spent $130,000 in the neighborhood of Luxor. 
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Oriental Curiosities. 

A pair of shoes.—Mark i:7. 

A bag and a sling.—I Sam. xvii:4o. 

A purse.—Matt. x:9. 

Vase of eye salve.—Rev. iii:18, 

1 oz, tares.—Matt. xiii. 

Will be sent prepaid for $5.00, P. O. on Beyrout. Address, 
Ghosn el Howie, Shweir, Beyrout, Syria. Other articles may 
be furnished if specified. 


A VALUABLE literary find has again been secured from the 
Egyptian papyri fragments in the shape of a commentary on 
the “Theztetus” of Plato. The book dates from the period of 
the Roman Empire, and is of importance both in furnishing 
us the ancient interpretation of this difficult dialogue, and in 
giving new data concerning the later philosophers. The papy- 


rus is now preserved in Berlin, and is being published by Dr. 
Schubert and Professor Diels. 


Contents of Man for October. Crania from Shell-bearing 
Sandhills, near San Francisco, now in the Cambridge Museum, 
W. I. Pocock.—Machine-made Eoliths, W. J. L. Abbott.—Note 
upon Excavations made in Egypt in 1904-5, J. Garstang. —A 
Further Note on Magic, N. W. Thomas.—Fire Walking in In- 
dia. Passing through’ the Fire at Phalen, G. R. Hearn— 
Reviews. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch 
ology, Vol. xxvii. Part 6. The Hittite Inscriptions trans- 
lated and annotated, Prof. A. H. Sayce.—The Hodes Ha’abib 
in which the Exodus took place: and its identification with the 
Epiphi of the Egyptian “Nature-year,” Prof. E. Mahler.—A 
Kabbalistic Charm, P. Scott-Moncrieff. 
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Eavpt. 


I am the Land of Mystery 

Whose Scarabzeus symbolized the Sun; 

I overheard Attainment’s prophecy 

Before the God’s creation work was done, 

I am the Land that rude approach forbids, 

*T was I gave birth unto the silent Sphinx 
Who crouching ’midst the assembled Pyramids 
Asks every generation what it thinks 

O’er me the Assyrian and the Roman falls, 
The Moslem burns my world-famed Library, 
And o’er my ruins the Muezzin calls— 

But yet my Memnon sings her mystery. 

I made Napoleon pause in his career, 

And e’en a Caesar to my Daughter bowed; 
And thus the races that with swords came here 
With hope of Immortality endowed. 

Still must I mutely gaze upon the stars 
While Island nations o’er’my chains dispute; 
Yet who shall lift the Veil that Sais bars 

May know himself, but shall his death salute. 
Listen unto my hieroglyphics’ voice, 

Oh ye who would decipher Destiny, 

From me who nevermore can e’er rejoice 
Gather the secrets of Divinity. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConstTaBLeE & Co., London, publish for 
the Institute of Archeology, University of Liverpool, ‘“Scar- 
abs. An introduction to the Study of Egyptian Seals and Sig- 
net Rings,” by Percy E. Newberry. This work has forty-four 
plates, and numerous illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, 
Price 18 shillings. 


Contents of Man, Nov. Notes on the Boni Hunters of Jubu- 
land, R. E. Salkeld—The Port Nolloth Kitchen Middens, R. 
Colson—Eoliths and Pseudo.Eoliths, H. G. O. Kendall—Ma- 
chine-made Eoliths, J. R. Larkby—Hungarian Physiognomy, J 
Beddoe—A Bark Painting from New Guinea, C. G. Seligmann 
—Tatu in Tierra del Fuego, H. L. Roth. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 


37 GreAT RussELL STREET, Lonpon, W. C, 
NATIONAL OFFICES 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


President. 
Sm Joun Evans, K. C. B., D.C. L., LL. D., F. R.S. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Maj.-Gen. Sir Francis GRENFELL, G.C.M.G,, K.C.B. 
Tue Rev. Pror. A. H. Saycer, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Sir E. MaunpE Tuompson, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D.. F.S.A. 


Vice-President for the United States. 
Hon. CuHarites L. Hutcuinson. 


Other Vice-Presidents. 
For France, 


For Australia, 
Pror. Gaston Maspero, D.C.L. 


JostaH Mututns, Esq. 


For Switzerland. 


For Germany, 
M. Cuartes HENTSCH. 


Pror. Apo_F Erman, Ph.D. 


Honorary Secretary for the U.S.A. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Joun Evierton Lopce. 


James S. Cotton, Esq., M.A. 


Honorary Treasurer for the U.S.A, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
GARDINER M. LANE. 


Herset A. GruEser, Esoa., F.S.A. 


Officers in Charge of Explorations. 


Pror. W. M. Finpers Petrir, D.C.L., LL.D. . 
Epovarp Navi.iz, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.C.L. B. P. GrenFELL, Esq., M.~ 


Superintendent of Archzological Survey, 
F. Lu. Grirriry, M.A., F.S.A. 


Editors of Greco-Roman Braneh Documerts, 
B. P. GrEnFELL, Esq., M.A. A. S. Hunt, Eso., M.A 
Secretary, 


Miss Emity PATERSON. 
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Local Bonorary Secretaries for Hmerica. 


New York City: 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, 19 Liberty St. 


Prof. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Bar- 
nard College. 


Prof. John P. Peters, D.D., PH. D. 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, px. p. 


C. W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Walter S. Perry, 
M. A., Pratt Institute. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Donald Y. Leslie, 
578 Richmond Ave. 


Cazenovia, N.Y., Pres’t F. D. Blakeslee, 
D. D. 


Robt. J. Hubbard, Esq. 
Geneseo, N. Y., Rev. J. E. Kittredge, 


D. D. 


Saratoga, N.Y., Mrs. Winsor B. French, 
1718 Broadway. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man, D. D. 


Utica, N. Y., Gen. Chas. W. Darling. 
Allegheney,Pa., Prof. M. B. Riddle, p.p. 
Drifton, Pa., Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. 


Edgewood Park, Pa., 
Farmer. 


Rev. Wm. R. 


Philadelphia, Pa., E. W. Clark. 


Rev. Francis A. Horton, p. p., 1705 
Oxford St. 


Rev. Jas. Morrow, pb.p., 701 Walnut 
St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 
Fifth Ave. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., 


York, Pa., Rev. Chas. James Wood. 
Jersey City, N. J., Chas. Lee Meyers. 


Morristown, N. J., T. Quincy Brown 
Jr., Morristown School. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Prof. John C. 
Van Dyke, L. H. pb. 


Princeton, N. J., Prof. Allen Marquand 
PH.D., LITT.D. 


Detroit, Mich., Prof. C. Leidich, px.p. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edw. Herbruck, 
PH. D. 


Baltimore, Md., James T. Dennis, Uni- 
versity Club. 


Miss Emma C. Grafflin. 1016 McCullon 
St. 


Washington, D. C.. Rev. J. L. Ewell, 
D.D., Howard University. 


Atlanta, Ga., Rev. Chas. A. Jessup, St. 
Luke’s Rectory. 


Carrollton, Ala., Hon. Thomas M. Owen. 


University P. O., Missi, 
Riley, PH.D. 


Milwaukee, Wis., David Harlowe, Esq., 
3002 Mt. Vernon Ave. 


Prof. E. L. 


Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Geo. H. Chris- 
tian, 404 South 8th St. 


St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett, 
PH.D., 226 Summitt St. 


Chicago, Ill., Rev. S. D. Peet, pu.p., 
5327 Madison Ave. 


Omaha, Neb., Mrs. Wm. H. Hanchett, 
821 Pine St. 


Austin, Texas, Prof. W. J. Battle, px.p. 


Denver, Col., Rev. Camden M. Cobern. 
PH.D. 


San Francisco, Cal., 


Los Angeles, Cai., Mrs. Stephen G. 
Hubbell, 1315 Pleasant St. 
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Bangor, Me., E. R. Burpee, Esq. Amherst, Mass.. Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, 


Burlington, Vt.. Prof. Geo. H. Perkins, —_e 
PH, D. Fall River, Mass., Rev. W. W. Adams, 
Hartford, Conn,, Prof. Chas. C. Stearns. D. D. 


Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, m. p., Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Henry P. Emerson, 
PH. D. 205 Ocean St. 


Middletown, Conn., Prof. Samuel Hart, Mrs. A. M. Harris, 2 Sagamore St. 


D. D. 


Leicester, Mass., Hon. John E. Russell, 
New Haven, Conn., Rev. Chas. Ray 


Palmer, D. D. Northampton, Mass., Prof. Irving F. 
Prof. J. M. Hoppin, pb. p. Wood. 
East Greenwich, R. I., Rev. Daniel Springfield, Mass., H. Curtis Rowley. 
Goodwin, PH. D. 


Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. Arthur Law: 
Newport, R.I., Mrs. Emma B. Andrews, rence, D. D. 


** The Reef.” 


HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. 8. A., 
ohn Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
g' 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the. 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. ‘The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GRcoO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


ll, Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1854-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill. Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 18&5-86. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciuy V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine oi Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Vv. Tanis. Part II. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L). Griffith and A. 
S. Murray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1goo-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


FArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


1. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. ‘Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil, El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Ll. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Li. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N.deG. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. ‘Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


Xl. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


1, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


lll, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia Iesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 
Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 


Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the Suse Of cco 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; and I divect that the ve 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Signature, 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tuer ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Mayj.-Gen. Str CuHartes W. Wirson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
WaALter Morrison, Esq., M. P. 


J. D. Cracz, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
PrestipENT Danret C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PrEsIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 

CLARENCE M. Hype, Eso., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Perers, D.D., New York. 

Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautaugua. 
ProFEssoR THEODORE F. WriIGHT, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener. C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE Survey oF WESTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mizxs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulfan, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. Tuer GroLtocicaAL Survey, By Pror. E. Hutz, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry InTO MANNERS AND Customs, PRroverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 
Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report andin Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom taps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill, Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. x. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R. E. 

VY. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.z. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.., vi.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., n.x. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., RE. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, ri.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIlIl. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Mosiems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c...,rx.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 
XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.L.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, x.c.s. 


Maps. 
Il. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


Il, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 


Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 


V. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vii. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 

Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

1X. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 


New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print ef the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


XII. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 
A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 
Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 


and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 
Seal of «*‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 


The Siloam Inscription. 
Mount Sinai (large and small). 


Bonorary General Secretary tor Hmerica. 
Rev. Pror. THropore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Konorary Local Secretaries. 
CairorniA: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CoLumsia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Inuinots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1ana: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
_ Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hawmpsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersey: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orzcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PEnnsyLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope Is.anD: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence, 
Tunnesszz: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 
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FA Monthly Journal, devoted to Biblical Hrehaoclogy and 
Oriental Research. é 


BIBLIA, now in its 18th year, is the only publication in the United States devoted to Biblical Actemieay 
Its obiect is to give the results of the latest researches in Oriental lands, particularly Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria. 


There has been no more important revelation during the present century than that of the discoveries in 
Oriental lands. A literature has been recovered which already far exceeds in compass the whole of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament no longer stands alone. The records 
already discovered confirm, explain and illustrate the Scripture records, and the historical portions of the 
Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 


Egypt and Syria have only just begun to be excavated, and as much, if not more exists under the ground 
as above it. 


The object of BIBLI4 is to present the latest information in regard to the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the work of American, French and German explorers. ttention 
is given also to Classical and Medizwval Archeology, reviews of new book, etc. The scope of BIBLIA embraces 
the origin, languages, religion, laws, literature, science, art, manners and customs of ancient Oriental! nations, 
and it will present to the general reader, matter which is usually buried in the transactions and periodicals 
of learned societies. 


Contributors. 


JAS. 8. COTTON, M. A. (Oxon.) late Editor of the London Academy. 
REV. WM. C. WINSLOW, D. D., LL. D., Boston, Mass., former Hon. Secretary and Vice-President 
the Egypt Exploration Fund for the United States. 
PROF. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and Authorized Lecturer for the United States. 
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WHAT WAS THE USHABTI? 
History and Uses of Ushabtis. By W. C. Winslow, 
Ph. D. ‘Price, 5 cents. 
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REV. W. C. WINSLOW, 
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with pressed flowers and a cedar cone direct from Mt. Lebanon. 


Send us your order and we will transmit them to our Syrian 
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In the Light of Modern Discoveries. 


Historical, Pictorial and Descriptive, 


By CHAS. H, S. DAVIS, M. D., Ph. D., 


Member of the American Oriental Society; American Philological Society; Society of Biblical Archeology 
of London; Royal Archzological Institute of London and Ireland; Associate of the Victoria Institute, = 
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With an Introduction by 


REV. W. C. WINSLOW, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D., 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This great work is the most complete History of Egypt that has ever been published. 
The authors have devoted years to the study ok gyption histo , language and literature, 
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—= , Sculptures, wood carvings, domestic and the decorative arts, and the government, 
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Many of the illustrations are from recent acquisitions to the Museums of Boulak, London, 
Paris and Berlin, and have never before been published. 

The book is printed on very heavy book paper, 13 x 17 inches, and is sent free of expense. 
One volume folio, pp. 401. ce $15.00. 
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